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Paganism and Tibetan Buddhism: Contemporary 
Western Religions and the Question of Nature 


GEOFFREY SAMUEL 


—] INTRODUCTION — 


The growth of paganism or neo-paganism! and of Tibetan Buddhism? are two of 
numerous religious responses within western societies to the contemporary world. 
Both seem to have something significant to say on the question of our relationship to 
‘nature’, taking that term in a wide sense. Here I shall examine how Tibetan 
Buddhism and Paganism deal with this relationship to ‘nature’, both in the sense 
of our physical embodiment as part of nature and in the sense of our connection with 
our natural environment. I hope to use the contrasts between these traditions to 
clarify how each deals with this vital relationship. 

It should be said to start with that there is no one ‘Tibetan Buddhist’ position on 
nature, and certainly no one ‘Pagan’ position. Tibetan Buddhism in its traditional 
Asian context was not consciously an environmentally aware religion, but it 
employed various ritual and symbolic resources to deal with the relation between 
human beings, nature and the environment. Some of these resources have been taken 
up by western Buddhists, others have been ignored, and new modes have developed 
as a self-consciously Buddhist environmentalism has grown up (cf. Harris 1995). 
There are many different Tibetan Buddhist groups and organisations within western 
societies today, most of them linked to one or another living or recently-dead Tibetan 
teacher (Samuel 1995a).° 

Pagan groups are even more decentralised and variable than Tibetan Buddhist 
organisations. In this chapter, I shall be looking mainly at Wiccan and Wiccan- 
derived groups from both the UK and the USA. The British material is mostly from 
the Gardnerian and Alexandrian Wiccan traditions, including Gerald Gardner's own 
writings and those of Doreen Valiente,‘ those of Janet and Stewart Farrar, Vivianne 
Crowley and Prudence Jones.> The American material comes from Starhawk,® the 
Church of All Worlds (CAW),’ and Circle Sanctuary.® These US groups are better 
described as Wiccan-influenced rather than Wiccan in any strict sense, but they share 
a central core of symbolic material with the Gardnerian and Alexandrian covens, 
including, for example, the idea of the ritual circle, the elemental associations of the 
four directions, and the cycle of eight Sabbats.” 
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— II Smm1LaRITIEs AND CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE TWO TRADITIONS — 


In the UK, the USA and similar societies, both Tibetan Buddhism and Paganism 
belong to the general context of ‘new religious movements’. Both came to public 
notice and began to grow at around the same time, in the 1960s onwards. Today, 
Paganism and Tibetan Buddhism have roughly comparable numbers of followers, and 
comparably diffuse and decentralised organisational structures. There are also at least 
some indications of an overlap between memberships of the two religions.!® 

There are also, I think, relationships between these two religious traditions at a less 
superficial level, and here it is perhaps useful to say something about the specific 
character of Tibetan Buddhism as compared with other Buddhist traditions. Tibetan 
Buddhism in Asia has in common with other Buddhist traditions a central ideological 
orientation towards the attainment of Buddhahood. Buddhahood, bodhi in Sanskrit, 
usually translated as ‘Enlightenment’ in English, is a radical transformation of our 
ordinary lives which, though described in many ways and in any case by definition 
incommunicable in words, involves a withdrawal from ordinary attachments to the 
world, Tibetan Buddhism also shares with other Buddhist traditions a deep concern 
with questions of death, mortality and the radical unsatisfactoriness of everyday life 
in the world. I shall return to these points later. 

However, Tibetan Buddhism differs from other Buddhist traditions in its much 
more direct involvement in rituals and practices aimed at this-worldly ends. These 
practices, as in most parts of Asia, are conceived of in terms of relationships with the 
local deities and the spirits of the environment.'! In other Buddhist societies in south 
and south-east Asia they are performed for the most part by lay people, and by priests 
and religious practitioners who are explicitly not Buddhist (cf. Spiro 1967 for Burma, 
Tambiah 1970 for north-east Thailand). In Tibet, while lay people do carry out 
regular rituals to local deities, much of the on going business of dealing with these 
forces is carried out by lamas, monks and other specifically Buddhist practitioners, 
using the ritual techniques of Vajrayana Buddhism (Samuel 1993). 

This brings us to the subject of Vajrayana Buddhism, or Buddhist Tantra, which is 
an important component of Tibetan Buddhist practice. Vajrayana or Tantric 
Buddhism had its origin in India, where it seems to have been practised, at any 
tate in its earlier period, say the fourth to eighth centuries CE, by small initiatory cult 
groups. The central ritual of these groups was the ganacakra, a night-time sacramental 
circle, usually outdoors, often in a cremation ground or similarly spooky and 
‘powerful’ location, with distinctly antinomian elements. These included the ritual 
use of sexuality, although it is not clear how far this was performed literally and how 
far symbolically. The ganacakra involved possession, dancing and singing, and also 
magical procedures. It was seen as an occasion to enter a non-ordinary state of 
consciousness. '? Similar rituals, called by a related term (cakra piija) were performed 
by Saiva and Sakta Tantric practitioners, in other words followers of various forms of 
the Hindu deity Siva and his consort the Great Goddess, known variously as Durga 
or Kali and under other names (Bharati 1965; Gupta et al. 1979; Sanderson 1988). 

The similarity between these ancient Indian ‘circle’ rituals and the modern Wiccan 
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circle is striking. Wiccans too meet at night in a ritual circle, invoke a kind of 
possession by the God and Goddess, dance and perform spells for magical purposes, 
and make ritual use of sexuality, although again this is generally symbolic in the 
context of the coven meeting. The circle too is an occasion for a non-ordinary state of 
consciousness. The similarities, which were noted many years ago by the Wiccan 
writer Doreen Valiente, one of the founders of modern witchcraft (Valiente 1978: 
136-41), are surely not coincidental. 

In part, no doubt, they arise because both kinds of group are or were acting out a 
widespread human stereotype. The idea of witches who meet at night to carry out 
illicit magical rituals is found in an extremely wide range of cultures. In both cases, 
Indian Tantra and Wicca, the fantasy has been inverted. The participants are not 
working evil magic but transcending the limitations of ordinary human behaviour for 
the good of the community as a whole. In addition, Wicca developed in a context 
where Indian Tantra was known; the books of Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) 
introduced the English-speaking public to Hindu Tantra at the beginning of this 
century, and were popular in occult and esoteric circles (e.g. Avalon 1952, 1956). 
Direct borrowings are not impossible, and indirect influence is virtually certain 
through intermediary figures such as Alastair Crowley, who had visited India and was 
influenced by Hindu Tantra in his own writings.'* Wicca, however, presents itself as a 
revival of ancient western tradition, not as a borrowing from the East.'* 

Whatever the historical connections, Wicca today is in some respects a modern 
recreation of something rather like the Indian precursors of Tibetan Buddhism. Both 
modern Wicca and ancient Indian Tantra were based on initiatory cult groups; both 
placed a strong emphasis on ecstatic and trance states; both had small group rituals 
where participants undertook behaviour that was unconventional and disapproved of 
in the wider society. In both cases, too, this rejection of and by the wider social 
context seems to be at least part of the point of the exercise. People are not on the 
whole attracted to Wicca out of a desire to be good conformist members of society, 
nor, one imagines, were they attracted to Indian Tantra for that reason. 

Ar the same time, it is possible to see these elements within Wicca as incidental and 
historically contingent, and to see Wicca as developing over time into, as it were, 
simply another mainstream religion; less patriarchal and more life-affirming, perhaps, 
than conventional Christianity, but not essentially different. Paganism, after all, in 
the sense of Classical Paganism, was once a perfectly respectable, state-endorsed 
religion, and could be again. Paganism could be as respectable a religious choice as 
Presbyterianism, within a society little changed in other respects. Yet Paganism today 
is still some way from a mainstream religion, even by comparison with Buddhism. 
Part of the attraction of Paganism remains its rejection of conventional social norms 
and attitudes, and much of US Paganism in particular is associated with radical social 
criticism of one kind or another. Thus Starhawk’s recent novel, The Fifth Sacred 
Thing, the most sustained attempt I know of to imagine a society where Wicca has 
become the dominant religious tradition, envisions a society which has been radically 
remade in a decentralised, ecologically balanced and egalitarian mode (Starhawk 


1993). 
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Tibetan Buddhism became a mainstream religion, of a kind, long ago. Tantric 
practices initially arrived in Tibet in the seventh and eighth centuries. Over the 
following twelve hundred years they were gradually normalised and regularised, 
though unlike in most other Buddhist societies, they were never eliminated from the 
‘official’ practice of Buddhism." Tibetan society was in certain ways made over ona 
Buddhist model, but Vajrayana Buddhism was in the process itself radically reshaped, 
initially into a set of magical techniques employed by hereditary village shamans, and 
later into more clerical and monastic forms (Samuel 1993, 1995b). The lineages of 
initiation into Tantric practice continued, and today they can still be traced back to 
the Tantric masters of ancient India, but the present context of Tantric performance 
is different from that which seems to have been the case in India. Much though 
certainly not all Tantric practice is done by monks and nuns committed to vows of 
celibacy. Tantric initiations or empowerments (abhiseka) in Tibet are often large-scale 
occasions, but many of those attending are there primarily for the associated 
‘blessings’ (byin rlabs). In fact, serious Tantric practice is generally seen as appropriate 
for a small minority only. The ancient Indian ganacakra, the circle ritual I discussed 
before, is far in the past.!” In Tibetan practice it has long been replaced by the 
ganapuja (Tibetan tshogs), a considerably tamer affair, still involving a sacramental 
meal but normally performed indoors and without possession or dancing. !® 

The Tibetan Buddhism that came to the west was the end-result of these processes, 
and as I have already said it is quite varied in its forms, with a general continuum 
stretching between what I have elsewhere labelled the ‘shamanic’ and ‘clerical’ 
extremes (Samuel 1993). While Wiccan initiation is generally linked to becoming 
a member of an active coven, Tantric empowerments in the west do not necessarily 
define tightly bound initiatory cult-groups. Initiations are into one or another Tantric 
cycle with its associated ritual practices, and involve being introduced to the specific 
deities of that cycle. There are hundreds of different Tantric cycles, however, and 
many thousands of empowerment rituals. In fact, it is not unusual for western 
Buddhists to collect multiple empowerments from several lamas without necessarily 
becoming deeply involved in doing any of the related practices, although any on 
going practice group will have a series of core practices which members perform 
regularly. 

The tshogs ritual remains important within many western groups, where it serves its 
classic function of periodic reaffirmation of the unity of the community of practi- 
tioners, but the ecstatic elements are played down, and many of those who perform it 
are probably unaware of its relationship to the ancient Indian Tantric ganacakra.! 

On the whole, while westerners involved in Tibetan Buddhism may initially be 
attracted by the dramatic imagery of the Vajrayana, including the famous yab yum 
deities in sexual embrace, they soon find themselves in a context in which the 
magical, ecstatic and antinomian elements of Tantra have been drastically down- 
played and marginalised. These elements are emphatically not a central part of how 
Tibetan Buddhism presents itself to its western followers.” Vajrayana Buddhism, 
from the beginning, and in contrast to Hindu Tantra, took place within the context 
of Mahayana Buddhism, with its strong emphasis on altruistic motivation (Samuel 
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1989). All Tibetan Buddhist practice is explicitly oriented towards the practitioner’s 
achievement of enlightenment in order to free all living beings from their suffering, 
even when a ritual has an immediate this-worldly purpose such as healing or 
protection. This altruistic motivation (bodhicitta) is the normative orientation of 
all rituals and all forms of meditation, and it sets a rather different tone from the basic 
Wiccan ethical formulation, ‘An it harm none, do what ye will.’ 

The rather complex relationship between Wicca and Tibetan Tantra could perhaps 
be put in another way; both religions have historically been involved in a move 
towards greater respectability and wider social recognition, and this move has 
involved various degrees of tidying up and normalising in each case. For Tibetan 
Buddhism, however, all this happened long ago in the Tibetan case, while it is only in 
its early stages for Wicca. It is true, of course, that while the Vajrayana attained 
respectability in Tibet, being a Vajrayana Buddhist is a less normal religious 
commitment within western society. Becoming a Buddhist is nevertheless a slightly 
different undertaking to becoming a witch. 

That is most of what I want to say by way of general comparison, since 1 want to 
move on to look at attitudes to nature in a number of key areas. One final issue, 
though, needs mentioning, since it relates to much of what follows, and that is the 
question of gender and patriarchy. Much of the appeal of Wicca is its emphasis on the 
primary role of the Goddess. Many cultures, Tibet included, associated the earth, 
naturé and the biological aspects of life with the feminine (cf. Volkmann 1995; 
Samuel 1994), and valued them less highly than predominantly male-associated 
religious practices. While the Buddhist tradition on the whole had a less negative 
attitude to women than many others, the ambivalence of Buddhism to women is well 
known (Sponberg 1992; Keyes 1984; Kirsch 1985). The rejection of nature, and the 
assertion of power over nature, is thus often linked to the subjection of women. 

Tantra in general, and Vajrayana in particular, can be seen as a partial 
reintegration of those aspects which had been dismissed by male-centred religious 
traditions, but the extent to which Tantric traditions in practice have managed to 
avoid recreating the patriarchal order is very much open to question. In India and 
Tibet, Tantra at least in theory allowed women new and significant roles within what 
had been male-dominated religions, both as female partners in Tantric practice and as 
autonomous female Tantric practitioners. In practice, women often became little 
more than accessories to men’s quest for magical power or transcendence.”! The issue 
of gender remains a critical one in the comparison between Wicca and Tibetan 
Buddhism, although a full treatment of it would require much more space than I have 
here. 


—II] ArTIruDEs TO PHYSICAL EMBODIMENT: LOVE, PLEASURE AND 
ECSTASY — 


I move on now to look explicitly at attitudes to nature within the two religions. I start 
off with attitudes to everyday life and our physical embodiment, because I think these 
underlie much that follows. I say ‘physical’ (or organic) ‘embodiment’ rather than 
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simply ‘body’, since most Wiccans, like Vajrayana Buddhists, see mind, body and 
spirit as a unity.” 

Gerald Gardner was clear from the outset that Wicca was a life-affirming, ecstatic 
religion. The Charge of the Goddess, perhaps the most widely known of all Wiccan 
texts, declares that ‘all acts of love and pleasure are my rituals’ (Kelly 1991: 53; Farrar 
and Farrar 1989: 43). Already in his first publication on witchcraft, the 1949 novel 
High Magic’s Aid, set in England in the early thirteenth century, Gardner has one of 
his characters declare that ‘Witchcraft is. . . a rival religion to Christianity, a religion 
of love, pleasure and excitement. Therefore does the Church suppress it’ (Gardner 
1994: 19). This life-affirming orientation seems to have its background in Gardner’s 
own connections with naturism and other radical and alternative currents in the 
1930s and 1940s (see Wilson and Medway 1995), and also in the Murrayite view of 
witchcraft as a survival of pagan fertility cults (see e.g. Hutton 1996b). Whatever its 
origins, it was built organically into Gardner’s basic Wiccan rituals, and these set the 
direction in which Wicca has continued to develop. 

Almost thirty years after High Magic’s Aid, Starhawk explicitly counterposed 
witchcraft and Buddhism in The Spiral Dance, one of the classic texts of the Pagan 
revival: 


Witchcraft does not maintain, like the First Truth of Buddhism, that ‘Ail life is suffering’. . . 
Suffering certainly exists in life - it is a part of learning. But escape from the Wheel of Birth 
and Death is not the optimal cure, any more than hararkiri is the best cure for menstrual 
cramps. When suffering is the result of the social order or human injustice, the Craft 
encourages active work to relieve it. Where suffering is a natural part of the cycle of birth and 
decay, it is relieved by understanding and acceptance, by a willing giving-over to both the 
dark and light in turn. (Starhawk [1979] 1989: 41-2) 


This marks out a straightforward contrast: Wicca is life-affirming, Buddhism is life- 
denying. In fact, matters are a little more complex than this on both sides. Paganism, 
and witchcraft in particular, in practice devotes a perhaps surprising amount of 
attention to darkness and to death. This is hinted at in Starhawk’s comments on the 
‘natural cycle of birth and decay’.”? Buddhism, too, can be less negative than the 
stereotype suggests. The Four Noble Truths and the idea of escape from samsdra, from 
the Wheel of Birth and Death, are certainly not the only things that Buddhism in its 
more developed forms has to say on the matter of suffering and the meaning of life. 

It is nevertheless true that Buddhism is not primarily a path of the affirmation of ‘all 
acts of love and pleasure’ for its Tibetan followers, nor is it for its modern western 
practitioners. Though blissful states may be a by-product of the Buddhist path, they 
are an accidental by-product, and attachment to them is definitely to be avoided. 
Buddhism was and is a path to enlightenment, and enlightenment has a complex and 
in many ways negative relationship to the everyday world. Attachment to samsdra, 
the everyday world, symbolised in particular by the family, marriage and children, is 
to be rejected and avoided. Tibetan Buddhism allows rather more room for lay 
householders to be active Buddhist practitioners than is offered by other traditions of 
Buddhism, where the primary involvement of lay people was traditionally to provide 
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material support for the monastic community. However, the ideal remains that of the 
lama, the monk or nun, the lay yogi or yogini who withdraws radically from 
involvement within the world or at least from attachment to it. 

The influence of celibate monasticism within Buddhism is perhaps particularly 
noticeable if we look at attitudes to the body itself (e.g. Sponberg 1992). Here 
Buddhism is ambivalent, whereas Wicca tends to be celebratory. For the early 
Buddhist schools, meditations on the repulsive characteristics of the body were 
standard techniques for reducing attachment. Since the meditator was generally 
assumed to be male, the stress is specifically on rejecting attachment to the female 
body, although the idea is certainly applicable in reverse to the minority of meditators 
who were female. This was part of a general ethos of rejection of everyday life. 

For the Vajrayana, the stress is on transformation rather than rejection of 
attachment. In Tantric practice, the ‘body’ (along with ‘speech’ and ‘mind’, the 
other components of the Tantric trinity) can be transformed into the body, speech 
and mind of a Tantric deity. Yet the point of this transformative meditation is really 
to access the enlightened qualities of the Tantric deity rather than to learn to see our 
ordinary human bodies in a positive light.”* 

The modern Pagan tradition has always taken a more positive orientation to the 
body, which is perhaps hardly surprising for a tradition where rituals are often 
performed ‘sky-clad’. The body and its natural functions, above all those of sexuality, 
are given spiritual value and celebrated. Here again this is made explicit in the central 
rituals of Gardnerian Wicca, such as the wording of the Fivefold Kiss in Drawing 
Down the Moon.” How this works out in terms of more general attitudes to 
embodiment differs between Pagan groups, with some of the Americans perhaps 
tending furthest to the celebratory end. Thus Vivianne Crowley in Wicca: The Old 
Religion in the New Age says: 


Like other religions, Wicca accepts that there is a non-material as well as a material reality, 
but it does not believe the non-material is superior to the material and it does not seck to 
deny the material world or the stages of existence between the physical and the divine. 
Matter is not regarded with horror and the emphasis is on the joy of the flesh rather than the 
ascetic’s view of flesh as sin. This is not to say that Wicca is hedonistic, but rather that we are 
followers of a middle way. Our time in physical incarnation is a gift from the Gods which is 
to be enjoyed and we should appreciate the joys of sensory experience of the world around 
us. However, we must also seek the spiritual growth which expands our consciousness and 
allows us to live on levels beyond the physical. (Crowley 1989; 13-14) 


This is, as the perhaps Buddhist-inspired reference to a ‘middle way’ suggests, at the 
moderate end of the spectrum. For a more extreme view, we might look at an essay by 
Moonstorm (Harlan White) of the Church of All Worlds. White sees sacred sexuality 
as one of the six major principles of the church (the others are pantheism, polytheism, 
nature worship, seasonal ritual and neo-tribalism) and writes that: 


{alntithetically to most Christian churches, in which the physical body and its pleasures are 
viewed at worst as diabolical and at best as unworthy, CAW celebrates the body as a divine 
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vehicle through whose pleasures God/dess itself experiences joy . .. CAW encourages the 
classic Wiccan practices of ritual nudity and sexual activity as a celebration of the divine as 
well as to encourage acceptance of the body as something natural and beautiful rather than 
shameful. One author has described a key goal of Paganism as being to achieve ‘an erotic 
relationship with life’ - a rich, sensuous, playful enthusiasm for all of existence. (White n.d.) 


There is another side to the Pagan orientation towards physical embodiment, and 
that is the question of healing. Healing is important in modern Paganism, and much 
Wiccan and other Pagan ritual is about healing. Many Pagans are practitioners of 
other healing or healing-related techniques such as massage, counselling or aro- 
matherapy. So, in fact, are quite a few Buddhists. There is a close relationship 
between the traditional Tibetan medical system and Buddhism, and some Tibetan 
Buddhist teachers (e.g. Akong Rinpoche, Sogyal Rinpoche, Tarthang Rinpoche) 
have been involved in healing and medical work in the west. Empowerments for 
health and long life practices are frequently given, often with the justification that 
good health and long life are a necessary basis for the attainment of enlightenment. 

This brings us back to a more general point I have already made. Tibetan Buddhist 
philosophy, along with much Buddhist meditative practice, is premised on the 
transformation of everyday life, but much Buddhist practice is directed towards 
this-worldly ends. Buddhism in Tibet survived because it found ways of meeting the 
needs of a population most of whom were oriented more towards ordinary life than 
the ultimate goal of enlightenment. 

Buddhism in the west is in a less clear-cut position. Western Buddhists tend to be 
more oriented towards the ultimate goal of enlightenment than are most Tibetans, 
at least in terms of conscious motivation, or they would scarcely have turned to 
Buddhism rather than other religious or secular options. Yet they too are concerned 
with health and this-worldly goals, and share many of the general counter-cultural 
and alternative interests of Wiccan practitioners. 

In practice, some Tibetan techniques for achieving this-worldly goals have been 
relatively widely accepted, while others are less available or less easy to integrate into 
the western perspective. Thus there has been a wide interest in the traditional 
Tibetan medical system, a herbal-humoral system with historical connections to 
Greek medicine, Arabic medicine and Ayurveda, but considerably less interest in, for 
example, Tibetan astrology, Tibetan divination methods, or the local deity rituals. 


—IV THE ENVIRONMENT — 


Some of these complexities and ambivalences recur in connection with relationships 
with the natural environment. As I mentioned above, in most Buddhist countries, 
everyday life is the preserve of a parallel religion to Buddhism — pagan, polytheistic, 
and focused on deities and spirits whose responsibility is for this-worldly success and 
misfortune. People in Thailand or Burma are not either Buddhists or spitit- 
worshippers. They are, for the most part, both, and turn to whichever religion is 
appropriate for the situation they find themselves in. Spirit-worship, for the most 
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part, deals with this life and its problems, while Buddhism deals with death and future 
lives. 

Matters were handled rather differently in Tibet, in part because Buddhism in 
Tibet was less an official, state-endorsed ideology than a religious tradition which 
developed organically within the life of a largely decentralised agricultural and 
nomadic society. In practice, the majority of Tibetans continued to live lives within 
the secular world, and Tibetan Buddhist practitioners were constantly involved in 
ritual action to affect things in this world. Deities were and are regularly being evoked 
for this-worldly ends, whether healing, prosperity, or defence against malevolent 
spirits, on behalf of the individual practitioner, the community of practitioners, or the 
village community as a whole (Samuel 1993). These rituals derive in form if not in 
detail from the Vajrayana Buddhist rituals of India, and many of them involve 
transactions of various kinds with gods and spirits. They are a central part of 
Buddhist practice in Tibetan societies. 

Most significant here are rituals addressed to the various regional and local deities 
(yul tha, sa bdag etc.), which are generally associated with prominent geographical 
features such as mountains, lakes and rivers. The entire landscape of Tibet is 
pervaded by associations with local deities and spirits. The most important of these 
are specific, named gods and goddesses, personified in ritual texts and represented in 
religious art. They are held to have been bound to the service of the Dharma through 
the activity of Padmasambhava or other great sages of the past. They can be helpful to 
human beings, and are given regular incense-offerings by lay people in domestic and 
village ritual, but they can easily be provoked by accident or neglect and cause illness 
or misfortune. In specifically Buddhist ritual they may be invited and given offerings, 
but they are treated as very much inferior to the Buddhist Tantric deities and 
Guardians, and they can be threatened with magical punishment if they do not co- 
operate. In ritual, the Tantric deities and the Guardians are regularly invoked in 
order to keep the local deities, and through them the lesser spirits, in order. 

Tibetan practice, in other words, is directed towards making sure that local deities 
and spirits behave positively toward the Tibetans, that, for example, they do not 
cause illness or misfortune, that they do not cause inappropriate weather conditions 
or other problems in what is in any case often a difficult and threatening environ- 
ment. While Tibetan lay people may make offerings to local deities to try to ensure 
their favour, Tibetan Tantric practitioners invoke the more powerful deities of 
Tantric Buddhism to compel the obedience of the local gods and spirits.“ A key 
metaphor here is that of taming (‘dul ba in Tibetan), a word that is used in a variety of 
contexts: the binding of the local deities by the eighth-century Tantric culture-hero 
Padmasambhava and other great lamas so that they are obedient and subservient to 
the Buddhist teachings; the training of monks by obedience to the monastic 
discipline; the training of disciples through the Buddhist teachings; the bringing 
of wild land under cultivation. 

In the western contexts, the Tantric Buddhist deities, yi dam and chos skyong, are 
regularly invoked in practice sessions by western students, but there is little attention 
given to the question of the local gods and spirits. One could imagine this changing, 
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since the Tibetan lamas themselves deal with the western environment in terms of 
local gods,” and a few lamas teach practices relating to them to their students.”° 
However, it is difficult to imagine a major shift away from an approach based on 
taming and control. 

On the Pagan side, while relations with local spirits and deities certainly formed a 
significant part of pre-Christian Pagan traditions throughout Europe, they are of 
limited significance in Gardnerian or Alexandrian Wicca. Covens vary in the specific 
names by which they invoke the Goddess and God, but as far as I know specifically 
local gods are rarely if ever invoked as the primary identity of the deity. Thus 
Gardner’s Charge of the Goddess begins ‘Listen to the words of the Great Mother, 
who of old was also called among men Artemis, Astarte, Dione, Melusine, 
Aphrodite, Cerridwen, Diana, Arianrhod, Bride, and by many other names’ (Kelly 
1991: 53). Some of these names were perhaps not Goddess-names originally, but none 
refers specifically to deities of a particular locality.” 

However, in the wider context of the western ‘earth mysteries’, contact with local 
deities and spirits is often actively pursued, and the idea of practising at ‘powerful’ 
places such as stone circles and other old sacred sites has grown up, contributing 
towards a general sensitising towards the natural environment as having significance 
and power apart from its direct utility to human beings. In some North American 
Wiccan-derived traditions, ideas of contact with local spirits, often seen as elves, 
fairies or devas,*° are quite extensively developed. These spirits are often associated 
with specific plant or animal species as well as with specific locations.*! The 
relationship is phrased in terms of co-operation and learning, and never of control.*” 

More generally, Wicca has been associated all along with a positive attitude 
towards the natural environment. In a recent interview with Doreen Valiente, she 
was asked what Wicca meant to her when she first encountered it. She commented 
that: 


It meant the world of nature. At that time, you must realise, all the feeling for ecology which 
we have today was practically non-existent. I’m talking about the days when the invention of 
DDT was hailed as a great British triumph . . . The countryside was being destroyed at a 
great rate. People who opposed this sort of thing were still regarded as cranks. People who 
cared about preserving the forest for preserving animals, or anything like that, they were 
thought to be just out of touch with the modern world. (Valiente 1995: 21) 


Asked if that was the ethos in Gardner's coven, she replied: ‘The ethos of ecology and 
caring about natural things like the forest[,] of nature and the seasons: that was there 
in the coven. Yes, it was’ (Valiente 1995: 22). Valiente’s comments are less surprising 
in the light of recent suggestions of connections between Gardner's coven and groups 
such as the Woodcraft Folk and the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry.? Here too we can 
look at Gardner's basic Wiccan rituals, not only the Charge, in which the Goddess 
describes herself, significantly, as the ‘beauty of the green earth’, but the cycle of 
seasonal rituals. 

The cycle of eight seasonal rituals or Sabbats, taking place at the solstices, the 
equinoxes and the four quarter days, was one of Gardner’s masterstrokes, apparently 
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derived from or worked out in conjunction with his friend the Druid author Ross 
Nichols.** Directions for the eight rituals are given in Gardner’s Book of Shadows, 
although not in great detail (Kelly 1991: 67-70, 116-19). They have been elaborated 
variously by subsequent authors, most notably by Janet and Stewart Farrar in their 
Eight Sabbats for Witches (Farrar and Farrar 1989). The Farrars wove the rituals into an 
annual cycle based on the myth of the dying and reborn God, an idea which has been 
taken up by subsequent writers.”> As an example, | quote from Rae Beth: 


Each of the eight Sabbats in the year celebrates a phase in the relationship between the 
Goddess and the Horned God, Mother/Father Nature, according to season. [At Imbolc] it is 
early spring. The very first of fresh new growth is just beginning. The Goddess is young 
again, vitgin, and the God, reborn at the winter solstice, now appears as a young man. Their 
love promises all fulfilment, growth and fertility. (Bech 1992: 20) 


For the anthropologist, there is something curiously self-conscious about the 
Wiccan ritual cycle. Rituals in traditional cultures are rarely so transparent in their 
meaning, so obviously constructed along with their interpretation. Yet there is no 
doubt that they have been enormously successful, and they have been generally 
adopted within the wider Pagan community.*© Along with the lunar cycle of Esbats, 
less important ritual meetings celebrated ideally at the time of the full moon, they 
translate the Wiccan perspective on life into a meaningful construction of the passing 
of time (Wales 1996). In particular, this is because of the way they tie in to the annual 
cycle of the seasons, in a society where people feel increasingly divorced from nature. 
They also provide occasions, as in the Janet and Stewart Farrar rituals, for 
incorporating all kinds of traditional material into Wiccan ritual, since most of 
the Sabbats®’ correspond to dates of traditional festivals in various parts of the British 
Isles (Hutton 1996c). 


—V ENVIRONMENTAL ETHICS AND BEING PART OF GAIA — 


I now move on to the more general question of environmental ethics. Earlier I cited 
Starhawk’s contrast between Wicca as life-affirming and Buddhism as life-denying. 
Certainly Buddhism, in the west, has a much more ambivalent relationship towards 
this life and this world. This has consequences when it comes to the question of 
attitudes to nature. It is possible, and consistent with at least one aspect of the 
Buddhist tradition, for a Buddhist to say that any attempt to deal with environmental 
issues or any other this-worldly problem is a superficial distraction from the real job of 
attaining enlightenment. In practice, few modern Buddhist teachers or writers have 
taken so extreme a position in public, though Ian Harris cites the Japanese writer 
Noriaki Hakayama as one example (Harris 1995; 176 and n. 18). 

In many ways, despite Hakayama, Buddhism provides a natural basis for an ethic of 
interconnectedness and mutual responsibility. Buddhism after all was throughout its 
history the doctrine that denied the self, that was centrally concerned with counter- 
ing and eliminating our ordinary perceptions of ourselves as separate, independent 
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and autonomous, and replacing them with a view of mutual interdependence. This is 
constantly reaffirmed in rituals; Tibetan Buddhist rituals are performed for the 
benefit of all sentient beings. 

Yet there are problems here. ‘Sentient beings’ are human beings, animals, gods and 
demi-gods, hungry ghosts and hell-beings. Trees, plants and the vegetable world are 
not included, and there is little doubt that they are seen for the most part in terms of 
their utility to sentient beings - in practice, to human beings.*® As we saw in relation 
to the local deity rituals, Tibetan Buddhism in its native Himalayan context is quite 
explicitly concerned with controlling nature for the good of human beings. One 
maintains good relations with the environment, but for the sake of human beings, 
not for the sake of the environment. This goes back, at least in part, to the ambivalent 
conceptualisation in some Tibetan myths and legends of the earth as a goddess or 
demoness who has to be held in place and controlled (Samuel 1993: 168, 222). 

Harris suggests that it is difficult to ground a radical environmentalist conscious- 
ness — as opposed to compassion for other living beings - coherently in Buddhist 
philosophy. The most plausible lines of argument, which derive from the idea of the 
Buddha-nature (tathagatagarbha) within all beings and all phenomena, or from the 
related idea of the mutual interpenetration of all phenomena found in the Ava- 
tamsaka Sutra, would seem to imply as much tolerance towards pollution, nuclear 
weapons and destructive viruses as towards trees, animals and human beings (Harris 
1995; 176-7). This is a problem not only for Buddhist environmentalists, but for all 
environmental ethics based on universal tolerance: the influential ‘deep ecology’ 
tradition runs into similar difficulties. 

Nevertheless, many Buddhist authorities in recent years have made statements in 
favour of a positive environmental ethics, and Buddhists in the west and in Asia have 
been involved in environmentalist activism. Yet it seems to me unlikely that many 
people have become environmental activists because they are Buddhists. It is more 
plausible that in some cases people have become Buddhists because, in part, they are 
environmental activists. Buddhism is rightly viewed as a tradition which enjoins non- 
violence and harmlessness in our relations to other living beings, and which stresses 
our interconnectedness, and while these themes do not by themselves amount to an 
environmentalist position, they are compatible with one. 

Here, it seems to me, Paganism is in a stronger position, both because of its much 
more consistently life-affirming stance, and because of its much more personalised 
conception of the earth as Goddess. Gaia, after all, has some say in the matter. She 
may choose to prefer peace to war, trees to viruses. In the remaining sections of the 
chapter 1 want to look at the question of environmental activism and of the- 
personification of nature in contemporary Paganism. 

The modern ecological concept of Gaia is usually traced back to the work of the 
British biochemist James Lovelock, in the mid to late 1970s, but it apparently 
developed independently in the USA, where Tim Zell (now Oberon Zell), the founder 
of the Church of All Worlds, ‘had a vision of the unity of the Earth’s planetary 
biosphere as a single organism on the evening of September 6, 1970’ (Melton et al. 
1990; 183). In an article in the CAW journal Green Egg the following year he referred 
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to it as Terrabia, a name which perhaps fortunately was soon forgotten. To quote the 
New Age Encyclopedia, ‘his message was not widely received outside the Neo-Pagan 
community ... due to the limited circulation of his writings’ (Melton et al. 1990: 
183). 

In more recent years, the CAW has become strongly committed to the concept of 
Gaia. To quote a recent CAW statement: 


The Church of All Worlds is an organisation of individuals who regard the Earth and life on 
it as sacred. Living in harmony and understanding with life’s myriad forms is a religious act. 
While we prescribe no particular dogma or creed, our commoniality lies in our reverence and 
connection with Nature and with Mother Earth, seeing her as a conscious living entity. We 
are not only her children, but evolving cells in Her vast, organic body. (Church of All 
Worlds 1995) 


Perhaps the most fully developed basis for ecological activism can be found in the 
works of the Californian writer Starhawk, whom I have referred to several times 
already. Starhawk and the Wiccan-derived groups she has worked with participated 
in a series of non-violent actions against nuclear power and nuclear weapons in the 
early 1980s. These were clearly formative experiences for her; they are referred to at 
length in her books Dreaming the Dark (1990a: xxix-xxx, 43, 95ff., 112, L19ff., 151ff.) 
and Truth or Dare (1990b: 151-3), along with her later experiences with the 
Greenham Common Peace Camp (e.g. 1990b: 248-52). 

I do not have space to discuss this material at length here. One of its most striking 
features for me is the way in which Starhawk develops the theme of anti-structural 
power within witchcraft: the ability to set limits to authority, to say and do what the 
censor (external or internal) forbids, to create non-authoritarian social structures. 
The decentralised affinity-group structure of the anti-nuclear campaigns, developed 
initially at the 1977 Seabrook action, and the theme of non-violent direct action 
associated with the campaigns against nuclear weapons and nuclear power, seem to 
underlie much of her work in this area. Starhawk has also clearly been influenced by 
the growing ecofeminist movement witnessed in books such as Carolyn Merchant’s 
The Death of Nature (Merchant 1980). Starhawk's second and third books, Dreaming 
the Dark and Truth or Dare, are both deeply political, and thoroughly committed to a 
transformation of American society in the direction of ecologically sustainable modes 
of living and of radical equality across boundaries of gender and race. 

Starhawk’s style of witchcraft is often, correctly, described as feminist, but I think it 
is important to note that it is also anti-racist, environmentalist and generally aligned 
with a radical critique of contemporary western society. As I mentioned earlier, her 
novel, The Fifth Sacred Thing, provides a visionary picture of what a transformed 
future society might look like, and how it might deal non-violently with the 
opposition it would undoubtedly encounter (1993). 

It is difficult to know the scale on which ideas like Starhawk’s are spreading, but the 
combination of Wiccan-derived ritual; anti-hierarchical politics, ecofeminism and 
environmental protest clearly makes an attractive mix. In Britain, there are signs of 
similar modes of Pagan-inspired environmentalist protest in the 1990s, in the series of 
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campaigns against the Criminal Justice Act and against road-clearance schemes at 
Twyford Down, Newbury and elsewhere (McKay 1996: 138-9). Even the relatively 
staid and conservative Pagan Federation now organises annual rituals for Earth 
Healing Day, and organisations such as the Dragon Environmental Network have 
become an accepted and significant part of the Pagan scene. 

Ido not want to imply that this is the only way that Paganism can develop an 
adequate response to the environmental, social and political crisis the planet is facing. 
There are, I think, many kinds of activity that can contribute towards a more positive 
outcome. However, I think it is worth pointing to the potential within contemporary 
Paganism to generate and facilitate this kind of radical environmental and social 
activism. 


— VI ConcLusION — 


For my conclusion, I return to the comparison between Paganism and Tibetan 
Buddhism. To what extent might either or both of these traditions provide a basis for 
an appropriate contemporary understanding of our relationship to nature and our 
biological embodiment? 

It is difficult - at least for anyone who has a certain cynicism towards and distrust of 
authorities and their usually self-interested strategies - not to sympathise with the 
Pagan and Wiccan approach. Pagans assert and sacralise the joy of living. If a real 
transformation towards ecological consciousness is to take place, it will need that joy 
and sense of sacredness to motivate and sustain it. Paganism is well adapted to 
energise and orient such protests; the Goddess who is ‘the beauty of the green earth’ is 
an ideal symbol for the planet we need to protect and preserve, because without it we 
ourselves cannot survive. 

The question of whether our relation to the local environment should be seen in 
terms of co-existence or control is a complex one, and not only for Pagans. 
Communing with nature on an equal basis is intuitively attractive, but | wonder 
if it ever will or should be the totality of our relationship to our environment. Perhaps 
it is more appropriate, and more realistic, to recognise that there may always have to 
be elements of control as well as harmony. As Monica Sjé6 has pointed out, the 
emphasis on harmony, sweetness and light at places such as Findhorn can have a very 
dark underside (Sj63 1992). 

On the more general question of our physical embodiment, it is difficult not to feel 
that both Buddhists and Pagans have a point. ‘Life is joy, celebrate it’ and ‘Life is 
suffering, overcome it’ are not such polar opposites as they may at first appear. In a 
way, they are two sides of the same coin. Buddhism may not sell itself as a path to 
ecstasy, but its final goal is also, in its way, celebratory. Yet the Buddhist solution 
undoubtedly appeals at different times and in different situations to the Pagan 
solution. At times when our physical embodiment breaks down through ageing or 
illness, or when we are forced to live in an environment which has also radically 
broken down and deteriorated, Buddhism has the language and resources to respond. 
In all Buddhist countries, death and rebirth are the specialities of Buddhism, and 
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there is no doubt that Buddhism has developed deep and meaningful responses to the 
darker sides of the human condition. 

I am not suggesting that Wicca and other forms of Paganism are not capable of 
tesponding themselves to such situations. Wicca has from its earliest stages ap- 
proached these realms too, through the rituals of Samhain, the various crone aspects 
of the Goddess, and the degrees of initiation. Wicca remains after all an esoteric cult, 
and its initiates are priestesses and priests of the Mysteries. As with the Buddhists, 
this involves, sooner or later, a confrontation with death and the dark. We can I 
think see distinct signs in recent Wiccan and Pagan writing of attempts to develop a 
theology and an approach to life that can cope with the times when a simple assertion 
of love, pleasure and ecstasy is no longer enough.” 

Yet it seems that it is in these areas that western Paganism is most likely to turn to 
Buddhism and other Asian traditions for inspiration. Perhaps a natural comple- 
mentarity may develop between Buddhism and Paganism in the west, as it has done 
in Asia where, as 1 pointed out, Buddhism is almost always associated with a life- 
affirming, lay-centred ‘pagan’ religion. Tibetan Buddhism in Tibet incorporated 
much of this kind of religious attitude within itself, but so far little of this aspect 
of Buddhism has been transferred to the West. Wicca and the other forms of western 
Paganism point, perhaps, towards a developing western version of a life-affirming, lay- 
centred religion, while Buddhism in the West as in Asia continues to sound a deeper 
counterpoint, pointing to the ground on which we encounter life’s tragedies and 
integrate them into our total experience. Perhaps we need to bring their insights 
together. 


— Notes — 


— 


Both terms have been widely used, but members of these groups in the UK on the whole 
prefer ‘Pagan’ to ‘Neo-Pagan’ and I follow their usage here. 

Tibetan Buddhism is of course only one of the forms of Buddhism which has come to the 
west. My discussion here is restricted to it, since many of the issues dealt with here are 
approached differently in other Buddhist traditions. 

Thus in the UK major groups include the Samye Ling network, directed by Akong 
Rinpoche; the FPMT, founded by the late Lama Thubten Yeshe and his student Thubten 
Zopa Rinpoche; the New Kadampa, headed by Geshe Kalsang Gyatso; the Dechen 
network, directed by the British lama Ngakpa Jampa Thaye (David Stott), himself a 
student of the Tibetan lama Karma Thinley Rinpoche; Rigpa, directed by Sogyal 
Rinpoche; the Dzogchen Community, directed by Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche; the 
network directed by the British lama Ngakpa Chégyam; etc. Some of these are based 
in the UK, others are local branches of international networks. 

For Gerald Gardner (1884-1964) and Doreen Valiente see e.g. Valiente (1989), Kelly 
(1991). A general survey of the history of modern Wicca in England is given by Julia 
Phillips (1991). 

Janet and Stewart Farrar (Farrar and Farrar 1984, 1989); Vivianne Crowley (Crowley 
1989, 1990, 1994); Prudence Jones (Jones 1992}. See Phillips (1991). 

Author of The Spiral Dance (Starhawk 1989), Dreaming the Dark (1990), Truth or Dare 
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(1990b) and The Fifth Sacred Thing (1993). Starhawk’s early training was with Sara 
Cunningham and with Victor Anderson, teacher of the ‘Faerie tradition’ of Witchcraft. 
She became a major figure in the US Pagan scene from the early 1980s onwards. See 
Melton et al. 1990: 432-3). 

The Church of All Worlds was founded in 1967 by Tim Zell (a.k.a. Otter G'Zell, Oberon 
Zell); see Adler (1986: 283-318, Melton (1992: 780-2), 

Circle Sanctuary (under its earlier name, Circle Farm) is discussed in Melton (1992: 782-3 
and Orion (1995). It was originally founded by Selena Fox and Jim Alan in 1975, and is 
now directed by Selena Fox and her husband, Dennis Carpenter. 

Other significant influences on Starhawk and the CAW include Victor Anderson, whose 
Faerie or Feri tradition incorporates Hawaiian Kahuna and ‘shamanic’ practices, and in 
the case of the CAW, Robert Heinlein's cult novel Stranger in a Strange Land. For 
Anderson see Adler (1986: 78ff. Anderson (1994). 

The well-known US Pagan magazine Green Egg devoted a recent issue (no.116, Nov. Dec. 
1996) to ‘Buddheo-Pagans’; see also Webster (1996). 

And also, in some regions, including Tibet, in terms of strengthening and recovering 
spirit-essences (separate ‘souls’, e.g. Tibetan bla) within the individual. I omit this complex 
subject here, although it does have implications for the individual’s relationship to the 
environment (cf, Samuel 1993: 263-4, 438-9). 

The only article devoted specifically to the ganacakra is that by Lalou (1965). However, 
references to the ganacakra may be found throughout the literature on Vajrayana 
Buddhism (e.g. Snellgrove 1987; Samuel 1993), and the extant Tantric texts include 
directions for these rituals (e.g. the Hevajra Tantra, Farrow and Menon 1992). Interesting 
Tibetan descriptions are available in Kun-dga’ grol-mchog’s life of Krsnacarya (see 
Templeman 1994: 26-27) and gTsang-smyon Heruka’s life of Marpa (Trungpa 1982); I 
thank David Templeman for allowing me to see his draft translation of Kun-dga’ grol- 
mchog’s life. 

On this reversal in the Wiccan context see e.g. Hanegraaff (1995). 

The contacts between Crowley and Gardner are quite well known but evaluated 
differently by various commentators (Valiente 1989: 57-9; Kelly 1991; Greenfield 
1992; Wilson and Medway 1995). Modern Hindu Tantric practice varies from the very 
tame and entirely respectable to the realms of black magic and sorcery well known from 
the Hindi movies. Some Hindu tantrics, however, undoubtedly do still practice private 
cakra rituals with a decidedly antinomian flavour (McDaniel 1989; Dehejia 1986: 11-13, 
62-3; Marglin 1985: 217-28; Gupta et al. 1979: 155-6). 

Several Wiccan writers have drawn on Hindu and Buddhist Tantric material either to 
supplement Wiccan techniques, as in references to the system of cakra within the body by 
Vivianne Crowley (1989: 89-93) and Starhawk (1990: 52), or to make equations between 
Wiccan and Tantric initiation (Jones 1992: 17, 30), though without implying any historical 
connection. The cakra within the body are in any case very widely used in modern western 
esoteric traditions, probably because of their adoption by the theosophists. 

Outside Tibet, Buddhist Tantra survived to a more limited degree among the Newars (in 
Nepal), in Japan and in Bali (Indonesia). Elsewhere it was purged from official Buddhism, 
though Tantric procedures survived in various unofficial forms throughout Asia. 
Although there is still a tradition of lay yogic practice in dangerous and ‘powerful’ places 
such as the charnel grounds where dead bodies are exposed, particularly in relation to the 
Chéd (gcod) practice. 
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18 Though it is worth noting that possession by the Tantric deities still forms part of the 
Newar Tantric consecration (Gellner 1992) and that ritual dances remain important in the 
context of monastic festivals in Tibet (Samuel 1993; Cantwell 1995). 

19 Though some teachers (e.g. Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche) do refer to the ganacakra, and 
emphasize the importance of the ganapiija being carried out in a non-ordinary state of 
consciousness (that of the Tantric deity). 

20 The nearest perhaps is the Buddhist shamanism of the western Buddhist teacher Ngakpa 
Chégyam (Chégyam 1990). Ngakpa Chégyam has a valid lineage from recognised 
Tibetan lamas, but his approach is eccentric by the usual standards of Tibetan Buddhism 
in the west. Some other teachers from the rNying-ma-pa/rDzogs-chen end of the Tibetan 
spectrum, such as Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche and Chagdud Rinpoche, have taught Chéd 
(n. 17) to western students, but Chéd does not explicitly involve possession or ecstatic 
States. 

21 Two important recent contributions referring to Tibetan Buddhism are Klein (1995) and 
Campbell (1996); see also Volkmann (1995) and Shaw (1994), though the latter probably 
over-argues the case for the high status of women in Indian Vajrayana. In relation to 
Hindu Tantra, Bharati (1976) argues for its being generally exploitative of women, while 
Denton (1992) discusses contemporary women Tantric practitioners, and McDaniel (1992) 
argues that the Bauls of Bengal constitute an example of gender equality. 

22 For Vajrayana Buddhists, see Samuel (1989). Rejection of the mind-body dichotomy is 
common in the Pagan literature, e.g. Starhawk (1989: 116, 157). 

23 Her next book was in fact called Dreaming the Dark (Starhawk 1990). 

24 This is a rather complex point. Technically, the meditator practises replacing his or her 
ordinary, impure karmic vision with the ‘pure vision’ of an enlightened Buddha. 

25 ‘Blessed be thy feet, that have brought thee in these ways. Blessed be thy knees, that shall 
kneel at the sacred altar. Blessed be thy womb, without which we would not be. Blessed be thy 
breasts, formed in beauty. Blessed be thy lips, that shall utter the Sacred Names’ (e.g. Farrar 
and Farrar 1989: 40-1). The wording is slightly altered when given by a woman to a man. 

26 There is a pervasive ambivalence to the local deities, as illustrated, for example, by a 
contemporary Tibetan writer: ‘The worship of mountain gods and burning of incense on 
hilltops (bsangs] are pervasive customs followed by most Tibetans . . . According to the 
fundamental view of Buddhism, taking refuge in worldly deities is against the precepts of 
taking refuge in the three jewels. Therefore, it is strongly discouraged . . . However, the 
practice of ritual deity invocation and the purification rite of incense burning, which were 
derived from the Bon [pre-Buddhist] religion, didn't stop even after Bon was officially 
banned. Instead, Guru Padmasambhava subdued several of these worldly deities and 
made them the protector deities of Buddhism . . . some aspects of this custom, such as 
raising prayer flags, burning incense and circumambulating hills, have never degenerated 
and remain intact even today’ (Chabpel 1991: 1, 9-10, 13). 

27 Thus at Samye-Ling, the Tibetan Buddhist centre in Scotland founded by Chogyam 
Trungpa Rinpoche and now directed by Akong Rinpoche, there is a shrine in the river 
adjoining the centre to the naga-spirit of the river, and a notice asking visitors not to 
smoke within fifty yards of the shrine since this irritates the naga. 

28 E.g. Namkhai Norbu discusses relationships with local deities in his teachings. Groups of 
his students in different countries recite specific verses to the particular Tibetan classes of 
deities to which the local gods are held to belong, and also carry out bsangs (fire-offerings of 
fragrant wood, incense and other ‘pure’ substances) to the local deities. 
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The actual list is occasionally altered and augmented in later versions; thus the Farrars add 
Athene and Isis and substitute the Irish form Dana for Diana. They also suggest in a 
footnote ‘If you have a local Goddess-name, by all means add it to the list’ (Farrar and 
Farrar 1989: 42 and n. 10). 

‘Deva’ is the standard Sanskrit term for ‘god’. Its use here is I think a borrowing from the 
Findhorn Community in Scotland (on whom see e.g. Melton et al. 1990: 171-4). 

See the ‘Faeries and Deva’ issue of the CAW journal, Green Egg (111, winter 1995) for 
several examples. 


32 Jo Pearson has pointed out to me that in the ritual magic tradition control over spirits is an 
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important theme, and traces of this remain in contemporary Wiccan ritual, such as the 
summoning of the elementals (spirits of the four elements). 

Wilson and Medway (1995: 12-15); Hutton (1996b.) On John Hargrave, the Woodcraft 
Folk and the Order of Woodcraft Chivalry, see also Rosenthal (1986: 244ff.); Webb (1991: 
84-94). 

Nichols is supposed to have broken away from the main Druid Order as a result of their 
failure to accept his suggested expansion of the ritual cycle to the eight-fold cycle we know 
today (Wilson and Medway 1995; 15). 

They say of the original rituals ‘They were like eight litle tunes, pleasant and separate, 
when what we really wanted was eight movements of one symphony’ (Farrar and Farrar 
1989: 21). While the detailed cyclical interpretation in terms of the death and rebirth of 
the God (for another version of this, see Crowley 1989: 189) is thus a later development, 
the idea of seasonal rituals as fertility rituals linked to the annual cycle can already be 
found in High Magic’s Aid: ‘We did all the wicked and beautiful things, knowing that they 
must be done if we were to have health and happiness and good crops. . . What else were 
our rites for but to bring rain when needed, and dry days for harvest? When the sun was at 
its lowest, did we not have a Dance of the Wheel, when all danced in a circle with torches 
to show the sun the way to come back and conquer Winter: To rise high and bring back 
summer?’ (Gardner 1994: 15). 

See for example Gwydion Pendderwen’s cycle of songs for the eight festivals (Pendderwen 
1995: 2-15), or Rae Beth’s festival rituals (Beth 1990: 20-40, etc.). 

Imbolc, Beltane, Midsummer, Lughnasadh, Samhain, Yule. 

A recent statement in favour of ecological responsibility by the leader of the Tibetan 
Buddhist government in exile, HH the 14th Dalai Lama, includes a poem, ‘The Sheltering 
Tree of Interdependence: A Buddhist Monk’s Reflections on Ecological Responsibility’, 
including several verses encouraging people to preserve and plant trees (Dalai Lama 1994; I 
thank Keith Milton for bringing this poem to my attention). The poem is symptomatic of 
the current shift towards environmentalist orientations by Tibetan Buddhist leaders (cf. 
Huber 1991) but at the same time it illustrates the lack of any substantial basis in the 
tradition for environmental preservation; the arguments are almost all in terms of the 
utility of trees to other living beings. 

This article was presumably written by Aidan Kelly. 

Much of Starhawk’s later writing moves in this direction, as do some British Wiccan 
writers (e.g. Crowley 1989; Jones 1992). The concept of initiation is used by all three of 
these authors as a way of dealing with the negative sides of existence (cf. the Myth of 
Inanna in Starhawk 1990b, and the treatment of the three Wiccan initiations by both 
Crowley and Jones). There seem to me to be interesting convergences with Buddhism as 
each author deals with this material (explicit in Jones 1992). 
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